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THE POOR ARTIST. 


BY D. C. DAVIDSON. 


THERE are beautifal pictures inthe world that 
do not grow out of youth and romantic love. 
The very painting that meets our eyes in the 
windows of every shop, and on the walls of al- 
most every room, substitutes this assertion—I 
mean that of “Age and Infancy.” And what 
picture can be sweeter, even aside from its world 


wide associations of science and literature, than. 


that of Humboldt, the good, great and venerable, 
in his study? I need not go on multiplying ex- 
amples; for the great heart of the public is con- 
tinually stirred into enthusiasm for these delin- 
eations—enthusiasm which the portrait of the 
most beautiful young lady could not rouse to 
more than a passing word of approbation. 

Such a picture, was the mother of a struggling 
young artist whom I knew in Philadelphia, some 
years ago. She had known a world of sorrow— 
that calm, dignified, yet cheerful woman; and 
now that her age had but one prop left, she was 
Striviug to make his home as happy as she could. 
They were very poor in what the world calls 
wealtl—ri¢h in intellectual culture, in goodness 
and affectiun for each other. Theirs was a nar- 
row sphere, but O, how worthily filled ! 

One room, and a small closet where Arthur 
slept, were all that the Austins could afford to 
occupy. These were, however, on the second 
floor, front, of a respectable street, and were fur- 
nished with the relics of better days. A Turkey 
carpet, that had been so well kept as to have 
parted with but little of its original richness—an 
ample couch which at night formed Mrs. Austin’s 
bed—some antique leather-bottomed chairs—a 
small oval mirror, from which the gilding was 
not wholly worn away, and a heavy, old-fashion- 
ed table, comprised the inventory of the furni- 
ture; yet I have seen many, very many splendid 
rooms, that to me were far more desofate-looking 
than these. 

Arthur’s easel occupied the darkened corner; 
and a few choice pictares stood upon the floor 
near it. His mother’s armchair was not far off; 
for, if it was Arthur’s brain that conceived and 
his hand that painted, it was no less his mother’s 
taste and judgment that suggested, and which 
he gladly followed. 

The duties of their little menage took up only 
a small part of the morning, although the result 
Was a neatness, order and nice arrangement that 
a whole tribe of servants would not have attain- 
ed in double the time. The small grate did not 


admit of any elaborate cookery, if their means 
had allowed it; but the cup of tea and the baker’s 
roll that constituted their breakfast, and the bowl 
of soup for dinner, were as daintily served as if 
fairics had laid the table. And it was all ac- 
complished too, so tidily, that there was no trace 
of kitchen work to mar the neatness of their 
arrangements, . 

Mrs. Austin, in her black dress, smooth and 
unwrinkled, and her widow’s cap of plain white 
muslin, always looked like the lady she really 
was. The gown might have innumerable darns, 
invisible save on close inspection; and the cap 
might have been starched and re-starched ; but 
she had an exquisite way of doing these things, 
and doing them also when there was no one by 
to see the process. 

“‘T must keep myself down to portrait-painting, 
dear mother,” said Arthur, one day, in that 
weary, half-resigned tone which means so much. 

“You are not discouraged, Arthur ?” 

“T hope I shall not be. But, as I proceed 
with this, my hopes grow less bright. If I—lov- 
ing it as I do—am not satisfied, how can I expect 
others to be? Besides, mother, it will take a year 
longer to carry out my conception of it, and, 
meantime, what are we to do for bread ?” 

“There is your ‘Little Nell.’ Did you not 
hope to get that into the Academy at the next 
exhibition ?”” 

Arthur reached out his hand for a painting 
that was turned to the wall. 

“‘T have not looked at it for these two or three 
months. To think of the days that I spent up- 
on it, too! No, mother! this will never go to 
the exhibition,’” he added, half sadly. 

“ And why not?’ persisted the hopeful moth- 
er. “It is a beautiful conception, and grows up- 
on one at every look. J have seen it every day 
for these two months that you have not looked 
at it, and can assure you that you undervalue it.” 

Arthur turned the picture round, and, rising, 
he went to the other side of the room. His look 
relaxed. It was better than he thought. He re- 
membered that, when he painted at it, his moth- 
er was ill, and his heart was not in it; hence he . 
had thus put it out of his sight. But not so the 
mother. To her it was indissolubly associated 
with the fond, loving attentions which her boy 
had paid her while painting at it. She remem- 
bered how she had lain in the little bed-room, in 
which he usually slept, and had looked in through 
the open door, night after night, to see him al- 
ternately painting and watching until the dawn. 
And the more she saw him, the more earnestly 
did she sympathize with the grandfather of little 
Nell, in his undying love for the child. 
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Arthur had once coaxed a little school girl, 
whom he saw daily as she passed on her way to 
school, to sit for the picture of Nell. She was a 
sweet creature, a thought too pale for childhood, 
and her dark hair making her still paler. But 
the child had rosy lips, that scarce met over the 
teeth that looked like the heart of a cocoa-nut, 
and her expression was so joyous, that Arthur 
had to try ever so many times before he could 


subdue it to the somewhat mournful—at least, 


deeply thoughtful one, which the word-painting 
of Dickens has given to this creation of his 
genius. 

“ That is a sweet little girl, Arthur,’’ said Mrs. 
Austin, after she had bounded down stairs from 
her last sitting. ‘ What is her name ?” 

‘I do not know, mother. I forgot to ask her.” 

Mrs. Austin smiled at this new proof of Ar- 
thur’s abstraction and indifference to outward 
things. But she said no more; for she did not 
annoy him by referring, at any time, to his pe- 
culiarities ; yet often and often, the face of the 
child came before her, like the face of an angel. 

One of those cold winter afternoons, in which 
the little grate seemed hardly to warm the frosty 
atmosphere within the room, brought a visitor to 
Arthur. It was the next day after his conversa- 
tion with his mother about retouching the pic- 
ture, for exhibition, and he languidly set about 
it, for his hope was not yet awakened for its 
success. 

A gentle knock at the door was answered by 
the young man himself. A lady to see Mr. Aus- 
tin! No one had less foolish pride than Arthur; 
but on this occasion, he was embarrassed by the 
consciousness of his own appearance. He had 
busied himself about the picture, to please his 
mother; and his hair was hanging in loose curls 
over his forehead, in a state forcign to his usual 
neatness. He did not, generally, affect the care- 
less style of artists; but, to-day, the cold had in- 
duced him to throw a crimson wool scarf across 
his shoulder over the gray blouse he always wore 
at work, and, above his curls, he also placed a 
tiny cap of the same crimson hue. He had not 
presence of mind enough to doff this last, but 
he fairly colored, as he encountered the bright, 
laughing eyes of the lady. 

She was wrapped in rich ¢nd abundant furs— 
cloak, muff, wristlets; and even her little hood 
had an edging of the same costly material. Long, 
dark curls shaded cheeks that were brilliant with 
the roses that the frost king had, deepened, and 
the sweetcst brown eyes looked frankly and fear- 
lessly, yet with a touch of girlish shyness, into 
his own. 

He set a chair for her near the fire; murmur- 
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ed his mother’s name. Mrs. Austin was at once 
interested in the visitor. She ‘loved youth and — 
beauty, and here was one of the most porect repre- 
sentatives of both. 

Warming at once toward the beautiful old la- 
dy who greeted her. with such a kindly smile, and 
showed so much solicitude about the room being 
too cold for her, the girl unfolded her errand. 

She had understood that Mr. Austin some- 
times painted portraits. Would he try hers? 
She had had it tried twice, unsuccessfully. Ar- 
thur did not wonder at that, when he saw the 
changeful expression of the face. Such a good 
face, and its beauty was of so thoroughly healthy 
a sort! None of your pale, sickly, sentimental 
faces. She drew off her gloves to tie the strings 
of her hood which had become unfastened, and 
he remarked her hands. Very beautifully shaped 
they were, with pink palms and almond-shaped 
nails; but they were far from being white, like 
those of a person living uselessly and without 
employment. Nor were they disproportionately 
small, either, as if they had been too small to 
grow. ) 

“‘T had better have brought little Minnie with 
me, to introduce me, Mr. Austin,” she said, when 
Arthur had signified his acceptance of the com- 
mission. She turned half round as she spoke, 
and the picture of Little Nel! met her eye. She 
uttered an exclamation of delight and surprise. 
“Minnie! has Afinnie been beforehand with me, 
Mr. Austin? The child has talked incessantly, 
of being here, but she never told me of this. 
Did papa—did any one—” 

She blushed at her own voluble surprise, and 
begged pardon. 

“Tf it isa secret, I wont investigate it,” she 
said, smiling. ‘ Mine too is a secret, which must 
not be known until I speak from the canvass. 
Papa has been disappointed twice. I will not 
have him experience it again. But I forget my- 
self strangely. Mr. Austin, are you willing to 
trust my face, without knowing who Iam? Speak 
freely. Don’t let any consideration for the feel- 
ings of afoolish girl permit you to undertake any 
thing which you would rather not.” 

‘“‘T will,”’ was Arthur’s eager, hearty answer ; 
and the beauty threw off her little hood, and ask- 
ed where she should sit. 

It was refreshing, as Mrs. Austin afterwards 
said, to see one so lovely take so little thought 
or pains to show her face to the best advantage. 
She did not even cast a look at the little mir- 
ror, but sat Cown in the chair which Arthur 
designated. 

It was truly a labor of love. He kept her talk- 
ing continually, and caught her liveliest, most 
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piquant expression. A few dashes of his free 


pencil, inspired by such a face, were truly suc- 


cessfal. Mrs. Austin, though fearing, always, 


that people should think she was playing trum- 


peter for her son, could not restrain an involun- 
tary exclamation at the strong and unmistake- 
able likeness. It was echoed by the girl herself. 

Then, in the most natural and simple way, she 
gave directions about the drapery and attitude. 
She had been tormented enough, she said, with 
consultutions upon these two points. She should 
choose them now-so simply that there need be 
no discussion—no words spoken. A plain, dark 
riding habit, closed tight at the throat, one hand 


gathering up the folds as if about to mount— 


no ornaments—no trimmings—“ nothing,” she 
blushingly addcd, “unless Mr. Austin lends me 
his picturesque scarf and cap.” 

“Certainly! It will be at once becoming and 
unique.” 

And she tried on the cap over those silken 
carls, and drew another half scream of gratified 
taste from Mrs. Austin. 

“Do you know whose child is Minnie?” she 
asked. 

‘No, indeed,” answered Mrs. Austin. 
neglected shamefully, to ask it of her.” 

“‘ Then don’t ask her now, if she comes. And 
pray, don’t let her see my picture.’ 

“She shall not,” answered Arthur, turning his 
easel so that no one but himself could enter be- 
hind it. And so with a graceful good-by, the 
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bright vision departed. There was no lack of 


warmth in the apartment now. The excitement 
of her visit had thoroughly dissipated the sensa- 
tion of cold fromeach. The western sun glanced 
in cheerfully too, and the weak tea and the few 
thin slices of bread, thopgh nearly as unsubstan- 
tialas Duke Humphrey’s foasts, were all that the 
greatest banquet could have seemed. 

She came again and again. Arthur worked 
constantly upon her picture, and every day it 
grew sweeter to do so. Often, after he had retir- 
ed to sleep, he would rise and dress again, and 
the watchful mother would see him steal across 
the room and quietly resume his place at the 


easel, where he would spend the long hours of a ’ 


winter night in touching and retouching the be- 
loved picture. For it had come to that. This 
unknown lady had become the lady of the poor 
artist’s love. Never before had his heart yield- 
ed to that sentiment—and he honestly tried now 
not to give way to it. Everything about her be- 
spoke her wealth. How vain and prc -umptuous 
would it have been for him to dream of her then ! 
But no! in his most earnest aspirations, he 
would not have thought of any one as a wife. 
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He was married already—married to Art. And 
then his mother! To no one on earth would he 
commit this sacred charge—the legacy of his 
father. No one should even share the happiness » 
of caring for her. So thought he now. Was it 
always to be thus ? 


Spring had come. Her sweet breath came 
even to the artist’s home. Mrs. Austin brought 
up the roses and geraniums so carefully cellared 
all winter, and one long, bright, clean window 
was soon full of the sweetest buds. The little 
plat of groand, eighteen inches wide and forty 
long, beneath the window, was redolent of gar- 
den and violets mignionette ; and the room fairly 
shone with the rubbing and waxing it had received. | 

And there, in the best position, stood the pic- | 
ture of the unknown lady, waiting the final ap- 
probation of the original—waiting for the name | 
to be inscribed on the reverse, for so she had — 
promised. . 

And now she entered, leaning on the arm of a 
stately gentleman, with the original of Little 
Nell beside her. 3 

Arthur bowed as they came in, and his little 
pet ran to him, with her hands full of odorous 
spring flowers. He kissed and thanked her. So 
much. he might do to the sister of her whom he 
would have died for at this moment, so beauti- 
fal, so angelic did she look. How he grudged 
the rapturous look of her companion as he sur- 
veyed the painting. 

“Perfect! perfect, my love,” were the words 
spoken by the gentleman. Arthur was fluctuat- 
ing between the two beliefs that he was her fath- 
er or her husband, and the rare praise fell power- 
less on his ear. 

‘The lady stepped round behind the easel where 
Arthur was feigning to be busy adjusting the 
heavy frame which had been sent the night be- 
fore. She took up the brush and approached 
the canvass on which Arthur had already writ- 
ten: “Painted by Arthur Austin for ——” 
She filled out the line by writing Marion Mans- 
field. 

“You never told me your name,” said Arthur 
in alow voice. 

“‘TJ—am only Minnie—” 

“Minnie what?” 

Her answer was drowned by the voice of the 
gentleman who was thanking him for the un- 
equalled likeness he had obtained; and then the 
three departed. Marion lingered, however, & mo- 
ment, as she passed Mrs. Austin. 

“I forgot to give him this—but you will be his 
banker.” 

It was a purse containing a eum far exceedin® 
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that which Arthur had intended charging. In- 
decd he was thankful that she had not offered it 
to-him. He could not bear the thought of receiv- 
ing money for that which had given him so much 
delight. 

Minnic came the next day to have her look at 
the picture. She saw the gentleman in the street 
and ran out to pull him in also; so Arthur had 
no chance to question her of what lay nearest his 
heart. He had himself gazed upon the picture 
until he grew sick with the thoughts that came 
to him, and he resolutely placed “Little Nell” 
before it, and was busy in adding new touches to 
that. 

“How is this?” said the gentleman eagerly. 
“Is this my little Minnie? Mr. Austin, is that 
picture engaged ?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“Then please consider it so, and name your 
price. I cannot thank you enough for Marion’s 
picture. But this of Minnie’s! How came you 


by it?” 


And Minnie told the tale so rapidly that there 
was no need of a word from Arthur. Marion 
came, in the afternoon again. She did not order 
the picture home. 

“‘ Keep it a week—a month, if you wish,” she 


‘said, kindly. ‘‘ Your mother loves it, she tells 


me.” 

O, how he longed to tell her that he too—. 
Ah, no! he must keep that great love in his heart, 
never telling it even to the kind mother who 
would have thought Marion Mansfield with all 
her wealth was none too good for her son. 

From this time, Marion came often—never, 
however, when she thought the painter at home. 
She had conceived an affection as ardent as it 
was tender and reverent, for the mother of Arthur. 
From her, sbe learned all his hopes, his aspira- 
tions, his disappointments. The girl listened with 
a tearful eye. Her own life had been so shelter- 
ed, so happy, that it seemed strange that so much 
trial should be felt by those who were only a few 
streets removed from her. Mrs. Austin explain- 
ed that her own terrible and protracted illness of 
last year, succeeded by a low nervous fever with 
which Arthur suffered for months, had been the 
occasion of great trial. His large picture, scarce: 
ly began, which he hoped to get into the exhibi- 
tion, was delayed, and the smaller one had lost 
the charm for him until little Minnie came. 

“‘ And papa intends now that it shall go there ; 
and, as it will be ticketed “Sold,” it will be all 
the better for Mr. Austin. But this large picture 
—what is it? I have not seen it.” | 

Mrs. Austin rose, and turned a picture from 
the wall. It was ascene of which Arthur had 


brought the drawing from South America—tak- 
en by himself on the spot. It combined all the 
charm of wild, mountain and forest life—herds 
of wild animals and rough mountaineers pursu- 
ing them—sunlight on the brow of the hills, and, 
at the boftom a little lake in the shadow, a skiff 
and a lonely boatman. Beyond this lake a dark 
ravine and near it a lightning-shattered cascarilla, 
behind which peeped a swarthy face. There were 
spots, here and there, where the brilliant flowers 
of that country were blooming with a beauty like 
living blossoms ; and, again, on some ruined tree 
or high rock, a bright bird might be seen, so per- 
fectly puinted that one might almost fancy its 
wild notes were borne on the breeze. 

“ But with such talents as Mr. Austin possesses, 
he surely has only to reach out his hand, to grasp 
wealth and distinction.” 

Mrs. Austin sighed. ‘Ah, I feel this deeply, 
my dear. Arthur will not leave his mother ; and, 
hitherto I have opposed his going to Italy, as he 
wished. He is my all, dear,” said the poor moth- 
er, somewhat apologetically, as if she blamed her- 
self for his want of success. 


Marion Mansfield had a long talk with her 
father when she returned. The result was a vis- 
it to Italy, and an earnest invitation to Arthur 
and his mother to accompany them. It was 
accepted. 


When I visited Philadelphia, nine years after- 
wards, my second inquiry was for the Austins. 
I was told that they were in town. 

** At the, old place ?”’ 

‘“‘ Indeed no,” said my informant. “ Austin has 
become rich by his talents, and lives ina plain, 
but rich style. He is a happy man.” 

‘¢ His mother 2?” 

‘“‘Ts happy in his happiness. He married Mar- 
ion Mansfield, an heiress in her own right, inde- 
pendent of her father. Shall we call there ?” 

Ieugerly acceded. My friend had not exag- 
gerated. I found Arthur and his beautiful wife, 
his mother and two sweet children ; and the cor- 
diality with which I was greeted, assured me that 
the hearts of the Austins were untouched by that 
fecling of selfishness that is so often the curse of 
wealth. From Arthur himself, I learned that he 
never ayowed his love for Marion until his own 
circumstances were such that he could do 80 
without compromising his pride and self-respect. 
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A TENDER VOICE. 
Her voice is soft—not shrill and like the lark’s, 
But tenderer, graver, almost hoarse at times! 
As though the earnestness of love prevailed, 
And quelled all shriller music.—Barky CORNWALL. 


